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FOREWORD 


URING the past three or four years spe- 
cial emphasis has been placed on the 
development of educational facilities in the 
various national parks of the country. Much 
has been written about this phase of park 
work, both by officials of the Department of 
the Interior, of which the National Park 
Service is a bureau, and by enthusiastic men 
and women on the outside who are interested 
in making the parks known and understood 
by people throughout the country generally. 
I do not believe, however, that anything 
that has previously been published so clearly 
demonstrates the exceptional facilities of the 
Vv 
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national parks as does this little volume 
Deric in Mesa Verde, showing as it does the 
effect that living in a national park and, 
unconsciously at first, absorbing its wonders, 
has had on one boy. 

Its author, Deric Nusbaum, who so simply 
and successfully describes some of his experi- 
ences in the “‘park of the Great Green Table,” 
is the twelve-year-old son of the Superintend- 
ent of Mesa Verde National Park, who is 
also an archeologist of note. For the past 
six years,—perhaps the most formative period 
of his life,—Deric has lived in the park, and 
has been steeped in the spirit of service to 
others that is such an outstanding character- 
istic of park administration. Gradually as 
he became old enough to explore for himself 
the interesting cliff-dweller ruins, he began to 
feel the haunting memories of the past that 
hang over these dwellings of a long-vanished 
race. The Indians of a neighboring reserva- 
tion, sensing these memories, always declared 
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the ruins haunted by a race of Little People 
who must not be disturbed, and carefully 
avoided them. But Deric, with that love 
of exploring and adventure that is the birth- 
right of every normal American boy, wanted 
to know more about the ruins, the people that 
once inhabited them, and their habits of life. 
Deric in Mesa Verde is the result of his own 
explorations and studies. 

Surely this book telling in his own language 
of the adventures of a twelve-year-old boy in 
a land filled with the romance and mystery 
of the past, will make a big appeal to the 
twelve-year-old boys, and girls too, through- 
out our country. 

As Director of the National Park Service, 
which administers Mesa Verde and the other 
national parks, I am very proud both of the 
park whose beauty and relics of the past 
served as the inspiration for this book, and 
of the little boy who was so sensitive to these 
influences that he was moved to put his 
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thoughts about them on paper. I have read 
the book with great pleasure, and know that 
others will do the same. 


STEPHEN MATHER. 
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The Atlatl 


THE GREAT GREEN TABLE 


HE Mesa Verde National Park is in the 
very southwestern corner of Colorado. 
Mesa Verde means Green Table in Spanish, 
and that is just what it is, a great table-land 
covered with a forest of pifion and juniper 
cedar. 

On the north and west the cliffs stand up 
nearly two thousand feet above the Monte- 
zuma Valley. From down there it doesn’t 
look inviting, and this was one of the reasons 
why the Cliff-Dwellers chose it. They didn’t 
like to fight and they thought that the Plains 
Indians, their enemies, would never want to 
climb up the rugged cliffs after them. 

Once on top the Mesa looks pretty level, 
but it is cut by twenty-six big canyons and 
many little ones, all of them sloping to the 
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south. In the sides of these canyons are 
many caves, and in nearly every one of them 
is a Cliff-Dweller ruin. Some of them are 
very small and some are regular villages. 

Dad was made Superintendent of this Park 
four and a half years ago. Before then all 
the superintendents lived down in Mancos, 
which is a little town seven miles from the 
Park boundary; but we decided to live at 
Spruce Tree Camp, which is near the ruins. 

Dad had our home built on the very edge 
of a canyon, and it looks just like an old 
Pueblo Indian house. From our front door 
we can look right down into Spruce Tree Ruin 
which is one of the largest ones here. From 
our balcony looking south, we can see the 
mountains in New Mexico and Arizona. 

Spruce Tree Camp is now the Government 
Headquarters, and there are many buildings, 
including the Museum, that all look like In- 
dian houses. 

The Park opens the middle of May and the 
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season lasts till the first of November, and 
during that time lots of people come to see 
the ruins. The Park rangers take them 
around, and sometimes I guide too. 

Most of the time in the summer I go arrow- 
head hunting, or on hikes to out-of-the-way 
ruins, or just through the woods. I have 
learned to walk without making any noise 
like the Indian hunters do (of course I don’t 
shoot anything, this Park is a game preserve) 
but I do this because if the little wild ani- 
mals are not frightened, I can get up quite 
close to them. There are lots of rabbits, 
chipmunks, squirrels, weasels, bobcats, porcu- 
pines and many others. Sometimes if I am 
lucky, I see a deer or a coyote. There are a 
few bears and mountain lions here too, but 
I haven’t seen them yet. 

The mountain lions come in fairly close to 
Camp after the snow falls in winter, and the 
old coyotes come right into our back yard. 
We can see their tracks all over the place. 
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There are a great many birds too, in fact 
nearly all the different kinds found in this 
climate from humming-birds to eagles. And 
once in a while we see the golden plovers or 
other birds that take long flights twice a year. 
I like the funny little chickadees best of all. 
The queer little fellows will eat pifion nuts 
right out of my hand in winter. 

Beginning in early spring, my hikes some- 
times lead me to places where wild flowers 
bloom. I am helping mother get a collection 
of them for the Museum. Last summer 
there was an awfully nice botanist here, and 
she showed us the right way to collect and 
press them. I thought that it was pretty 
dry at first, but after I got on to it I liked it. 

Sometimes I take horseback trips. We 
have a dandy horse named Rube, that I like 
to ride. He belonged to a cow-puncher 
before we got him and he was awfully wild, 
but he is all right now. 

There are always lots of horses here dur- 
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ing the season, the tourists ride them, but 
they are nearly all turned out in winter. 
They go down into the canyons where it is 
warmer and the grass is good. There are 
three bands of wild horses on the Park, and 
I wonder why our tame ones don’t join them. 

Our roads are usually closed with snow in 
November and aren’t opened until April. It’s 
heaps of fun to be “‘snowed in.” Twice a 
month a ranger takes a horse and an extra 
pack horse, and goes over the thirty mile trail 
to the south, to Mancos for the mail and fresh 
meat. 

It’s hard to tell which I like best up here, 
summer or winter. Of course I can get around 
more in summer, but in winter I snowshoe, 
ski and coast. I go for an hour before lessons 
in the morning and most of the afternoon. 
And it’s great to curl up in a corner of our 
big couch in front of the open fire, with a 
good book in the evenings. 

Best of all after the season closes, Dad has 
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time to take me to some of the unexcavated 
ruins and we do some exploring. As I am 
planning to be an archeologist, this interests 
me very much. It beats ‘‘Treasure Island.” 
You never know what you are going to dig up. 
It certainly is fun to find out what the Indians 
that lived here a thousand years ago used and 
wore, and how they lived. 

They were not so very different from the 
Pueblo Indians of today. I guess some of them 
are the descendants of the Cliff-Dwellers all 
right. Most of the archeologists believe 
that the Pueblo Indians of the Southwest 
used to live here and at Chaco Canyon, 
Canyon de Chelly and in the Kayenta coun- 
Try. 

We have many Navajo Indians working on 
the Park, and some of the old medicine-men 
say that way back, some of their people lived 
here too. 

There is one Navajo that is a specially 
good friend of mine. He name is Sam Ah- 
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keah. He speaks English very well and reads 
a lot of books. He wants to learn all about 
the different tribes of Indians in the South- 
west, and he often tells me about them. Most 
of his best stories didn’t come out of books 
though, he got them from old medicine-men. 

Sometimes I go up to the Navajo hogans. 
Hogans are Navajo houses and they look 
like big beehives from the outside. They 
are awfully comfortable inside though, we sit 
around a fire which is built in the middle, right 
on the dirt floor, and the smoke goes up 
through a hole in the middle of the top. One 
of the old men will start to sing and then the 
others join in, and in a little while they get up 
and dance. And although I have not been 
baptized four times in their religion, which is 
necessary for the Navajo men before they are 
allowed to dance, they let me tag on. It’s 
lots of fun. 

Sam made me a keen bow and four arrows, 
and I am learning how to use it; but I can’t 
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shoot an arrow as far as I can throw a dart 
with an atlatl. 

The Indians who lived in this country three 
thousand years ago used the atlatl for a 
weapon and for hunting. They didn’t know 
about the bow and arrow then. The atlatl is 
a long thin stick that lengthens the arm, and 
you can throw farther with it. Dad made me 
one just like one Dr. Kidder found in a Basket- 
Maker ruin; and I make my own darts. The 
atlatls are about twenty-six inches long and 
from one and three-eighths inches to seven- 
eighths wide. The wider end has a hook-like 
spur to hold the butt of the spear or dart; and 
the other end is held in the hand. Mother is 
drawing a picture as it is awfully hard to ex- 
plain just how to hold it, but the first and sec- 
ond fingers go through two thong loops which 
are near the end of the narrow part. The 
spear is held by the thumb and third finger. 
To throw it you’ve got to bring the arm for- 
ward, and whip the dart or spear forward too. 
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There is one of the strangest things that 
happens here at certain times of the year. 
The Lukachukai (Beautiful Mountains) on 
the Navajo Indian Reservation to the south of 
the Park, seem to change their shape. Some- 
times they go way up into the sky like giant 
mushrooms. When they act up this way we 
call them the Jumping Mountains. Of course 
it’s just a mirage, but the Indians think that 
they really domove. They are awfully super- 
stitious anyway and they believe in witches 
and charms and all kinds of queer things. 

They have stories about everything, and to 
know the Indians you’ve simply got to know 
at least some of their folk-tales. They 
haven’t any written language, but the young 
boys learn from the old men of every tribe, 
the stories that are to them their history and 
religion. 

I’m awfully lucky to have been with the 
Indians of the Southwest for the past six years. 
I have been adopted by some of the tribes, 
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and they have given me an Indian name. 
And the reason why I am writing this book is 
because I want to share with some of the boys 
of my own age a few of the experiences I have 
had here in the Mesa Verde National Park. 
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NE afternoon in September I was guiding 

a party of Park visitors to Spring House. 

spring House is an unexcavated ruin about 

four miles from Camp. The trip is usually 

made on horseback, but as these people were 
good hikers, we decided to walk. 

The trail led first down into Spruce Tree 
Canyon which is rocky and steep; then across 
Navajo and up Wickiup Canyon, and then 
on to a narrow mesa top from where we could 
see many small ruins on ledges and tucked 
into little caves. My party wanted to climb 
into all of them, but as I had made the trip 
many times before, I told them we had better 
stick to the main trail as it was a pretty stiff 
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hike unless one was used to climbing, and we 
wanted to be back in Camp by six that evening. 

It was about two-thirty when we arrived 
at the big ruin. The arch of the cave is very 
high for its width. The cave faces the south- 
west, and is warm and sunny the whole year 
round. This is one of my favorite ruins, and 
I'll bet the people who lived there were happy. 

It is well named ‘‘Spring House” because 
there is a small spring right in the back of the 
cave. They evidently treasured it, as there 
is a big kiva in front of it, and rooms built 
on either side. In the little space around 
the spring there are two square, stone pillars 
still standing. These supported a little bal- 
cony over one side. 

As we were thirsty we made our way to the 
spring at once. I was leading when I stopped 
suddenly. There in front of me, plainly 
marked in the damp sand, was the foot-print 
of a bear. The animal had come in just as 
we had, to get a drink, and the tracks were 
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nota day old. My party was greatly excited, 
but they were not awfully keen about hunt- 
ing him up. For myself, I wish that I could 
have seen him. 

There were about a hundred rooms and 
eight kivas or ceremonial rooms, in the dwell- 
ing. High up on a second ledge of rock above 
the main part of the ruin, were the little stor- 
age rooms. In one of these, where a part of 
the wall had fallen out, you can see a big cor- 
rugated cooking jar on a shelf. I guess that 
it had been forgotten when the people went 
away. 

We spent about two hours going over the 
ruin. I collected many interesting potsherds 
(broken bits of pottery), some good pieces of 
yucca cord and feather cloth and an almost 
perfect bone turkey whistle. I put them 
into my knapsack to take back to the 
Museum. 

After one more drink of cold water we 
started on our tramp for home. The first 
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part of the trail is steep, so when we reached 
the top of the mesa, we all voted that a short 
rest would be a good thing. I stretched out 
in the shade of a big cedar tree. 

I was just lying there not thinking of any- 
thing much, when I noticed for the first time 
a path that was worn in the sandstone, and 
was right along side of the one we had just 
come up. It seemed queer that I had over- 
looked it. I jumped up and decided to see 
if it was the old original trail to Spring House. 

Around the first bend I came face to face 
with an Indian boy of about my own age. 
He asked me where I was going. I was sur- 
prised to find that I could understand him. 
I told him that I wanted to see where the path 
led to, and I asked him if he knew. 

‘“‘Come along with me,” he said. ‘This 
trail leads to my home.”’ 

He told me that his name was Boyaze, 
and that he would like to be my friend. We 
went down the trail until we came to a place 
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where the cliff went straight down. I hesi- 
tated until I found that there were good steps 
and hand-holds cut in the face of the rock. 
Boyaze climbed down them quite easily, and 
so I followed him. 

I saw a high cave in front of me, it looked 
mighty familiar; but in it there was not a 
ruin, but an inhabited dwelling. Smoke 
curled outward from the roof of the cave; 
people walked about; some were working, 
and singing while they worked. I didn’t 
know what to say, I was so surprised, so I 
just followed Boyaze to his home at the 
other end of the village. 

In his house we found his sister grinding 
corn. The girl was kneeling in front of a 
metate. This was a large, flat, stone slab 
placed on a slant on one side of a little bin. 
She sprinkled a handful of corn on the stone 
slab, and then ground it until it was fine with 
a mano, or smaller oblong stone, which she 
held in both hands. She was singing a 
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funny little humming song and kept time with 
her grinding. 

Boyaze said that he was hungry, so we went 
into the back room of his house where his 
mother was making héwe, or paper bread. 
She had a bowl filled with a thin batter in front 
of her. A large flat stone was heating over a 
little fire. The woman greased this with the 
inside of the skin of some small animal, and 
then she dipped her hand into the batter and 
quickly passed the palm over the surface of 
the hot stone. Right away with the other 
hand, she lifted off the thin cake. It really 
was so thin that it did look like a piece of 
paper. She gave Boyaze and me some of it. 
I thought that it tasted like it looked, but of 
course I didn’t tell her so. 

We went out into the open space in front 
of his house. The top of a ladder was stick- 
ing out of a hole in the center of it. Boyaze 
told me that it was the entrance to the kiva 
of the Bear Clan, and that they were his 
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mother’s people. He also said that when he 
was old enough he would go there with the 
men. 

He next took me to see his aunt. She was 
a little, old, dried-up woman, but I guess 
that she was pretty clever because Boyaze 
said that she was the best pottery maker on 
the Mesa. 

When we got there she was decorating a 
little bowl. We sat down on the ground 
beside her, and watched her paint on the 
design with a brush made from a sliver of 
yucca leaf. Boyaze asked her to tell me 
how she had made the bowl. 

“We usually get the clay in the fall,” she 
began, “and we store it in a corner of the 
house. Most of our pottery is made in the 
autumn and winter. Of course we work all 
during the year, but that is the favorite 
time. 

‘“‘When I started to make this bowl, I 
first got a lump of clay and dried it in the 
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sun. Then I crumbled it up, and put it into 
a shallow basket. Next I spread a skin on 
the ground out in the open, and taking the 
basket filled with clay, I knelt down by the 
skin on the side the wind was coming from. 
I tossed the clay into the air; the heavy 
pieces fell into the basket and the fine ones 
were blown onto the skin. 

“After enough clay dust had collected on 
the skin, I gathered it up and took it into 
the house. I spread the skin on the floor 
and added some grit to the clay dust. This 
was made by grinding up some little pieces of 
broken pottery on my metate. I mixed 
some water with it and kneaded it for a long 
time until all the lumps were out of it and it 
was very smooth. When it was ready I rolled 
it out between my hands, into a long rope, 
and starting in at the middle of the bottom, I 
coiled the clay rope until it was in the shape of 
this bowl. First I smoothed it with my wet 
fingers, and then with my gourd spoons, 
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which I also kept wet. I had finished 
moulding it. 

“T placed it in the sun and it dried during 
the rest of that day. The next morning I 
scraped it with my gourd scrapers and then I 
rubbed it with my polishing stones, which 
are very smooth river pebbles. 

“Then it was ready for the slip. This 
slip or white paint, is made from a soft min- 
eral. It dried yesterday, and as you see, I 
am now putting on the black design.”’ 

“What is the black paint made of?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, I know that,’ Boyaze broke in. 
“T’ve helped gather it lots of times. Itisa 
plant that grows as high as my waist and it 
has purple flowers that look like big feathers.” 

“Tt sounds like our Rocky Mountain Bee 
Plant,’’ I said. 

The little old woman nodded her head and 
stood up. ‘‘Tomorrow I am going to fire 
this bowl. It will be finished then. Wait,” 
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she said. She went into her house, and soon 
returned with a cute little jar in her hand. 

“Here boy, do you want this? I made it 
last week.” i 

Maybe you think I wasn’t tickled. We 
said good-bye to her, and went to see the tur- 
keys in the back of the cave. I asked Boy- 
aze if they ate these birds. 

“T should say not!” he said. “We keep 
them for their feathers.”’ 

“Their feathers! What do you use them 
for?”’ 

“Why, we make the feather cloth with 
them,” he said. We sat down on a low wall 
and he went on. ‘‘You’ve seen the yucca 
growing around here, haven’t you? Well, we 
take the leaves and beat out all of the pulp. 
When the fiber that is left is dry, it is twisted 
into a cord, and on it the small turkey feath- 
ers are wrapped very closely. The long 
feather cords are then made into blankets. 
They are awfully soft and warm. 
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‘When we hunt turkeys we use a whistle. 
I’ve just finished making one; would you like 
to have 1t?”’ 

“You bet I would!” I took it and thanked 
him. 

We had just stopped speaking when we 
heard an awful rumpus at the other end of the 
village. We ran with the rest of the people 
to see what it was all about. The young 
men were dragging in a huge object which 
turned out to be a big black bear. Everyone 
shouted for joy. They told me it meant meat 
for the people for a long time. 

They all decided that the skin should go 
to Boyaze’s grandfather as he was the chief of 
the Bear Clan, and it would be good medicine. 

I was crazy to stay and see them skin it, 
but I thought I had better be starting for home. 

‘“Hi, there! You’re a good one. You’ve 
been snoozing for fifteen minutes.” 

I sat up and rubbed my eyes. I certainly 
felt cheap going to sleep like that. 
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“Guess I had a dream,” I said. They all 
laughed and said that they didn’t mind, 
and that they had rested too. Well, we were 
all in a good humor for the homeward tramp. 


THE KIVA 
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THE KIVA 


T had been raining hard for about an hour. 
I was deep in the adventures of ‘‘Rolf” 
when a ray of sunlight fell across the page. I 
put the book down and looked out of the 
window. The sky was blue between the 
clouds, and it seemed to me that the storm 
was breaking. 

Now the best time to look for arrow-points 
or any small objects such as bone awls, is 
after a hard rain. The water washes away 
the earth and leaves them exposed. So this 
seemed to me to be a grand time to go down 
to the dump in front of Spruce Tree Ruin 
and see what I could find. 

T had no sooner reached the foot of the trail 
than another cloud came along and it started to 
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pour. I ran for the cave, the roof of which 
forms a perfect shelter. Wherever caves are 
deep the snow and rain never blows in buta 
little way, and anything found in them is in 
pretty good condition because it is always dry. 

I walked about the ruin for a while and 
then climbed down into the largest kiva and 
sat on the floor. 

The Hopi word ‘‘kiva”’ is the one archeol- 
ogists use for the circular, underground rooms 
found in nearly all of our ruins. The Span- 
iards found them too, and called them estufas, 
or stoves. The Pueblo Indians today have a 
few round underground ones, but they are 
nearly all just special rooms in houses. 

The old ones were certainly curious, the 
top of the roof was usually the court outside 
the houses. About two and a half feet above 
the floor is a stone bench, or shelf, that goes 
all the way around the wall. On top of this 
are the six pilasters, or columns built against 
the wall, which support the roof. 
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In nearly all kivas the roofs have been 
destroyed by falling walls or fires, but for- 
tunately there are a few in fairly good shape, 
and from these we know how they built them. 
Quite good-sized logs, usually cedar, were 
placed from the middle of one pilaster to the 
middle of the next. The second row of logs 
was placed on top of the first, only the ends 
came in the middle of the logs instead of 
where the pilasters were. They were placed 
together in this way right up to the opening 
in the center of the top, and the whole roof 
looked like a flat dome. A long ladder 
reached from the opening to the floor. 

In most kivas there is a fire-pit where the 
Indians kept a fire burning nearly all of the 
time. That is why the Spaniards called them 
stoves when they saw them. A deflector, or 
altar of stone was placed between the fire-pit 
and the opening of the ventilator. This ven- 
tilator or cold air shaft, brought down the 
fresh air so that the fire would burn and the 
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smoke would go out of the entrance hole in 
the roof. 

There is one very strange thing in all kivas, 
a little hole nearly in the middle of the floor. 
It is about six inches to a foot deep and about 
three to four inches in diameter. This is 
called the ‘‘Si-pa-pu’’ (also a Hopi word) 
and it is supposed to be the entrance to the 
Underworld. 

As I was sitting there I remembered what 
my old Zuni friends had told me about kivas, 
and what each thing meant to them. In the 
first place the kivas were only used by the men. 
They were a kind of meeting-place and in 
them they talked over all of their affairs and 
held their secret ceremonies. 


After a boy had reached the age of fourteen 
or fifteen, he left his mother’s house and took 
his place with the men in the kiva. All 
unmarried men and boys slept there, and dur- 
ing the long winter evenings they would learn 
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the songs and hear the stories that were told 
by the old men. 

Now they believed that in the beginning 
all men and beings lived down in the earth, 
and that it was always dark there. It was 
so crowded that they quarreled and fought 
among themselves. It became so bad that 
the Chiefs finally called a council to see what 
could be done to make matters better. 

The Sun-Father saw what was happening 
and he knew that he would have to help the 
poor living things. He called his twin boys, 
and he gave a shield to one and the lightning 
to the other. Then he sent them down into 
the earth to see what they could do to help 
the people and to lead them out of darkness. 

The Children of the Sun went to the Chiefs 
and told them that they would have to make 
a long ladder of cane. This they did, and 
when it was brought to them they placed it 
against the roof of the cavern. They climbed 
up the ladder, and the men and animals and 
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birds followed them. They found them- 
selves in a second cave which was larger than 
the first one, but it was also dark. Way up 
above them in the roof was a crack in the 
rock, and through it they could see the twilight. 

The people lived there for a very long time, 
but they became unhappy again, and so the 
Children of the Sun told them to make a sec- 
ond ladder. They were glad to climb up 
through the crack, and they came into the 
Cave of the Dawn. 

This cave in time became crowded just as 
the others had before it. For the third time 
they built a ladder and came up into the world 
of today. The sunlight was so bright that it 
hurt their eyes, so the Children of the Sun 
commanded them to return to the Cave of the 
Dawn, and in there they built fires from the 
lightning. In this way they got used to the 
light. 

After a while they went up the ladder and 
looked around. The country spread out on 
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all sides of them. Again a great council was 
called, and the Children of the Sun divided 
the people into four bands. The Priests, the 
Hunter-Band, the Knife-Band or Warriors 
and the Band of Wise Medicine Men. The 
gods gave great power to these bands, and 
they were called the Fathers of the People. 

Each of these bands were divided into small 
groups and each group or clan had in its care 
some special thing. There was the Turkey 
Clan, the Bear Clan, the Water Clan and all 
the others. 

The Indians always belong to their mother’s 
clan, and are known by it. It’s just like a 
family name. 

When you have heard this story of the Zuni 
Indians, it is easy to see why they have the 
four levels in the kivas. First the bottom of 
the si-pa-pu, second the floor, third the bench 
or shelf around the wall and fourth the level 
of the ground outside. 

Just then I heard a shout up at the head 
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of the canyon by the spring. As it is only a 
little way from Spruce Tree House, I ran up 
to see what was the matter. 

One of the rangers had gone down to pump 
some water, and had found a big porcupine on 
the roof of the engine house. He was the larg- 
est one I have ever seen, and he certainly 
knew how to take care of himself. I tried to 
push him over with my hat. He gave it an 
awtul swat with his tail, and filled it full of 
quills. 

Later when I showed them to some Park 
visitors, they rushed down into the canyon. 
They got the long stick we measure the water 
in the cisterns with, and put their hats on the 
end of it, and pushed it up until it reached 
the porcupine. He did the rest. 

It was a good thing the old boy pulled out 
that night, because everybody wanted quills, 
and if they had all succeeded in getting them 
the poor porcy would have looked like a picked 
chicken. 
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OST of our canyon walls are sheer and it 

is just like reading a big book to look at 

them. We can see by the different layers of 

stone, shale and coal, just what happened on 
the earth millions of years ago. 

When we first came to the Mesa, I used to 
love to split open the sandstone slabs and 
find shark’s teeth in them. I got big ones and 
little:ones, and some that were wide and had 
saw-tooth edges. Then later, I collected fos- 
sils of shell fish and one very rare star-fish. 
These seemed such strange things to get up 
here because this is considered an awfully 
dry country. 

Last summer I decided to find out how all 
of this sea life came to be here. Fortunately 
we had one Park visitor who was able to 
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explain the whole thing to us. He was Dr. 
Willis T. Lee of the United States Geological 
Survey, and he talked one night at our 
Camp-Fire. 

He told us that about twenty to thirty mil- 
lion years ago this whole country was a 
changing sea; and after a long, long time the 
water evaporated and left layers of salt and 
gypsum mixed with shale. In this formation 
are found the very earliest fossils. 

Again the sea covered the land, in fact, the 
waters from what is now the Gulf of Mexico, 
came up here. Then there was a great dis- 
turbance in the earth under the very deep 
part of the ocean. The bottom sank, and it 
took all of the water that covered this part of 
the continent to fill that enormous hole. This 
left a huge ocean bed exposed, and it became 
what is known as the “ Dakota Sandstone.’ 
This also is full of fossils of shell fish, but I 
haven’t any from it as it is way down under 
our Mesa. 
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This was the Cretaceous Age. I always 
remember about the Cretaceous Age because 
agates are the inside of fossil dinosaur bones, 
and dinosaurs belonged to that period. The 
next time I play marbles I'll wonder if my 
““aggies’’ hopped around inside a dinosaur. 

Now when the sea went back, it left a kind 
of ooze on top of the sandy bottom, and this 
turned into a swamp. We know all this 
because of the thick seam of shale (the Man- 
cos Shale) which covers the Dakota Sandstone. 

The great sandstone cap of our Mesa, two 
to four hundred feet thick, is called ‘‘the 
Mesaverde Formation.’’ On the face of the 
steep cliffs of the North Rim this formation 
is exposed. It is just like cutting a big 
layer-cake in half; first is the layer of pink- 
ish sandstone with sea fossils in it, then a seam 
of shale and coal and so on to the top. 

We have found wonderful things in the 
coal and shale seams. It must have been 
very hot and wet here once, there are so many 
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fossil remains showing a tropical vegetation. 
Last summer when they were making the big 
cuts for the new road right through this 
formation, we found portions of tree trunks, 
branches and even the leaves and fruit. The 
fruit looks like little dried-up figs. The leaves 
are often beautiful. Some of the fossils are 
of large palm leaves, others, smaller and more 
like those of the elm; there are also some that 
resemble ferns. 

It still must have been millions of years ago 
when the whole country was a great plain 
stretching from the San Juan Range to the 
Colorado River. The rivers draining this 
area often changed their courses, and large 
gravel beds have been found where you would 
never dream of finding a river. (Dad found 
one last summer on the top of one of the 
mesas a thousand feet above the bottom of the 
canyon where the river now flows.) 

Changes were taking place all of the time. 
Great mountains were pushed up and valleys 
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sank. Some people believe that the Mesa 
Verde must have been made in this way. It 
stands today two thousand feet above the 
Montezuma Valley on the northern side and 
slopes with the country to the south. Others 
think that the cliffs are wearing away, because 
the Dakota Sandstone runs under the whole 
Mesa. 

There are no end of volcanic blow-outs in 
the desert to the south of the Park. There 
is one thing that is mighty interesting; on 
the southern part of the Mesa the sandstone 
is burnt a dark red for hundreds of feet in 
depth, and at the present time, there are 
places on Smoky Mesa where the snow melts 
just as soon as it falls, and the grass is green 
all the year round. Our winter trail goes 
down the Mancos Canyon, and from there 
when it is cold, we can see little puffs of vapor 
or smoke, coming out from the cracks in the 
sandstone on this mesa. That’s how it got 
its name. 
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It must have rained a good deal after this 
period, and, as the northern part is higher 
than the southern, the water naturally drained 
that way. Twenty-six big canyons and many 
small ones were carved out of the sandstone 
and shale. 

Then the action of the wind and the water 
eroded out the caves in the sheer cliffs. 
Thousands of years later the first wandering 
Indians found them and used them for shelters 
and afterwards built their homes in them. 
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@): the north rim of the Mesa Verde there 

are a great many points that stick out 
like the prows of huge ships. On one of these 
there is a big ledge of sandstone that stands up 
for about three hundred feet. It is called 
the Knife Edge because it looks like the blade 
of a big stone knife. 

The road that goes around the cliff below it 
is called the Knife Edge Road, and from 
there you can see mountains as far asa hundred 
and thirty-five miles away. When people 
go over it, coming into Park Headquarters, 
they get an awful kick as the valley is fifteen 
hundred feet below them on one side and the 
Knife Edge goes straight up on the other. 

About two-thirds of the way up on this 
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sheer wall of rock is a little ledge on which 
eagles have built a nest. It has been there 
as far back as anyone can remember. 

It is a lot of fun to watch the eagles soar 
out over the valley. They close their wings 
a little and swoop down, and then they will 
hit a current of air that will carry them up 
again. 

One day a man working on the road noticed 
that there were some young birds in the nest. 
He told me about them, and I thought that it 
would be great to get some pictures of them. 

I asked one of the rangers to go with me, 
and, as it was his day off duty, he said that 
he would. I got my kodak and strapped it to 
my belt, and then we started out in a car that 
was going to the road camp. 

When we got to the place on the road just 
below the nest, we saw that we could get a 
picture of the nest all right, but we couldn’t 
see the young eagles. If we were going to 
get any ‘“‘close ups’’ we would have to climb 
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to the top of the ledge, and one of us would 
have to go over the cliff on a rope. 

I was anxious to see the young birds and I 
counted on getting some good pictures of 
them, so of course I wanted to be the one to 
go. We went on to the road camp and got 
the rope. One of the men, who was not 
working, said that he would go and help us. 
It was a good thing he did because after we 
got to the top, we found that it would take 
two men to hold the rope. 

It took us quite a while to get up there 
as we had to go up a little canyon and then 
over large blocks of sandstone that had fallen 
down. 

I wanted to go over all right, but after 
they had tied the rope under my arms and 
I looked over the edge, my heart sank in my 
boots. , It looked about a thousand miles 
to the bottom. 

They let me over. I went down about 
fifteen feet, and I saw the first little ledge go 
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by. About five feet more there was another 
one, it didn’t go by. I called out to the 
men to wait a minute, and I just sat there for 
a while. An automobile went around the 
road. I+ looked like a toy. I remembered 
seeing pictures of men dangling on a rope 
from an aeroplane. It seemed to me that 
they must have felt like I did. I knew that I 
would have to go straight on down or give it 
up altogether. 

“All right,’’ I hollered up, and with a good 
many creeps up and down my spine, I went 
on. 

I landed on the ledge and dropped to my 
hands and knees. Although the ledge was 
ten feet long and about four wide it seemed 
mighty small. The nest took up the whole 
of one end. I crawled over to it. There 
wasn’t a thing in it but two partly eaten 
prairie dogs. I certainly was disappointed. 
I guess that the young birds had gotten strong 
enough to fly away. 
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I looked the nest over, it was a big one 
made of sticks and twigs. I turned and 
stood up. There was a kind of whistling noise 
and a monster old eagle flew right on to the 
ledge. I'll bet his wing spread was seven 
feet, and he looked mean. Now I did not 
feel very comfortable. I picked up a stick 
from the nest and hollered to the men. The 
big bird jumped into the air and I hurried to 
the place where they were to pull me up. I 
was just going to start when the eagle made 
a circle and came straight at me. I grabbed 
the stick again and aimed a whack at him. 
When I did this I stepped too near the edge 
and it crumbled off. I thought I was a goner 
for a second. It was lucky that I was tied 
to the end of that rope. The eagle was as 
scared as I was, and flew off. 

The men pulled me up, and when I got to 
the top I was glad to sit down because my 
legs were just like two pieces of cooked ma- 
caroni. 
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When I got back to Camp somebody asked 
me how many pictures I had taken, which 
reminded me about my kodak. 
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AM’S pony had gotten away. He asked 
me if I would like to go with him and 
help hunt for it. Of course I wanted to, so 
we started off. Just as we were going down 
the trail we met an Indian who said that he 
had seen a horse that answered the descrip- 
tion of Sam’s, in Wickiup Canyon. 

We went there at once and found the pony. 
Now as we had an hour before we had to get 
back to Camp, we thought we could climb 
up to Navajo Watch Tower. 

The old Indians used to build watch towers 
on high points where they could look out over 
the country and see if an enemy was coming. 
There are two kinds of watch towers, round 
ones and square ones. There is sometimes a 
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kiva right by the side of a tower, with an 
underground entrance from one to the 
other. 

We think that they used to send warnings 
to the different villages and cliff-dwellings by 
means of signal fires. At night they could 
see the fires burning, and in the daytime they 
could see the smoke. If fires were built 
today on the ruins of the watch towers, they 
could be seen like a long chain, for miles and 
miles. 

Navajo Watch Tower is built on a high 
rock, and it forms the neck of what looks like 
a regular bottle. It is just at the junction of 
Navajo and Wickiup Canyons, and nothing 
could come up these canyons without being 
seen from the tower. It must have been 
about ten feet high, and the masonry was 
pretty good because it stands up about six 
feet now, and it is right in the open. 

It is a steep climb from the bottom of the 
canyon, but worth it, because after we got to 
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the top we could pick out the landmarks to 
the north, south, east and west of us. 

“Do you know,” Sam said, ‘‘that we In- 
dians have six points of direction, east, south, 
west, north, above and below. The six pil- 
asters in the kivas stand for them, and there 
are many stories about them.” 

‘“Tell me one,’’ I said. ‘‘We have the time, 
and we can sit right here and watch the sun- 
set.’ 

“In the beginning,” he said, ‘‘there was 
just the Sun Father and the Earth Mother. 
Later they sent their twin boys to help the 
living things down in the earth. 

“Now the Sun Father gave them the light- 
ning and the shield, that was afterwards thrown 
up into the sky and became the moon. 

“After these boys brought the people and 
animals out of the inside of the earth, they 
went about killing the worst of the wild beasts 
and the giants. I don’t know what happened 
to the giants, but they shriveled up the beasts 
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with their lightning. We always pick up 
little queer shaped stones because they are 
supposed to be what is left of the beasts the 
Brothers killed. The Pueblo Indians carve 
little fetishes or images of these beasts, out 
of stone, and they decorate them with pieces 
of turquoise and tie an arrow on their backs. 
They are good medicine. 

‘““The Brothers finally killed all of the evil 
things where they were, so they decided to 
part. One went to the east and one to the 
west. They planned to signal to each other 
if they got into trouble, by building a fire on 
a high point. 

“One of the Brothers arrived here in the 
land of the Cliff-Dwellers. He found them 
to be a very powerful people. Their warriors 
were brave, they had well protected homes, 
and their medicine-men were very strong. 
He became afraid when he learned that they 
knew the strength of the lightning, and could 
use it themselves. 
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“He went to a high point and built a signal 
fire. The other Brother saw the smoke and 
hurried to him. 

“They thought and thought, and won- 
dered what they should do to get the light- 
ning away from the Cliff-Dwellers. One said 
that maybe the Four Winds would help them, 
but there was just one trouble, they didn’t 
know where to find them. 

“They built another fire, and asked their 
father the Sun-God, who is also the Fire- 
God, to help them. The smoke went straight 
up for a long way, and then curved right over 
to the La Plata Mountains, which are just 
east of the Mesa as you know. The Brothers 
were glad when the smoke showed them the 
way, and it didn’t take them long to go over 
there. Way up in a cave they found the 
Winds playing the stick game. 

“The Brothers told them that the Cliff- 
Dwellers had the lightning, and they wanted 
their help to get it away from them, because 
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if they were allowed to keep it they would 
become as powerful as the gods. 

“They all talked for a long time and the 
Winds promised each to send one thing 
against the Cliff-Dwellers. The South Wind 
sent the rain, the West Wind the hail, the 
East Wind the snow and the North Wind the 
frost. 

“The Cliff-Dwellers stood it as long as they 
could, but finally they had to leave the Mesa 
and go to the country to the south of here. 

“They lost the lightning on the trip, and 
they were never very powerful again.” 

“Ts that a Navajo story, Sam?” I asked 
him. 

“Yes, it is in one of the very long stories 
about the Two Brothers. In the winter 
time, after the first snow falls, the old men 
of my people tell these stories to us. They 
will not tell them after it thunders in the 
spring. But see, the sun has gone down and 
it is time to go home.” 
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PIPE SHRINE HOUSE 


NE afternoon last summer I was up near 
Pipe Shrine House hunting for arrow- 
heads. Pipe Shrine House is one of forty- 
eight ruins known as the Mummy Lake 
Group, and four miles north of Camp. I 
had found two good arrow points and a bone 
bead, so as the day was hot and it was not 
yet time to turn towards home, I sat down 
on the edge of the big Kiva to rest. 

I wondered why it had been burned. The 
only thing that I could think of was that one 
day when they had made too big a fire inside, 
the sparks must have caught in the logs of 
the roof and set the whole thing ablaze. 
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While I was sitting there dreaming, I 
thought that someone put their hand on 
my shoulder. I looked up and sure enough 
there was my old friend, Boyaze. I was 
surprised to see him standing there, but I 
didn’t say anything, as I know how Indians 
feel about such things. I just asked him 
to sit down beside me and I told him that 
I had seen Dr. Fewkes excavate this ruin 
three years ago. 

I showed him the altar in the Kiva where 
we had found eleven long clay pipes, the 
charred remains of over two hundred prayer- 
sticks, iron formations that looked like the 
little beast fetishes, tiny clay bowls and jars, 
and I don’t know how many other different 
things. All had been burned and covered 
by the fallen roof. I said that the sparks 
from the fire must have destroyed it. 

Boyaze was awfully interested. He sat 
there on the wall for a minute or two, swing- 
ing his feet, and then he said in the most 
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matter-of-fact way, that my idea about the 
sparks catching in the roof was all wrong. 

“In the first place that Kiva didn’t have a 
regular fire-pit, don’t you remember? It was 
a special Kiva and belonged to the Rain- 
Makers. I know what happened.” 

“Yes, you're right,’”’ I said, “I do remem- 
ber that this one was different, and that Dr. 
Fewkes thought it strange that it was not 
like the others with a fireplace and draft and 
all. But if you know what really did happen, 
go on and tell me.” 

“A long time ago,” he began, ‘“‘my people 
almost starved because for many months no 
rain fell on the Mesa. Their little fields of 
corn and squash dried up and even the young 
leaves on the trees looked as if they had been 
touched by the frost. All of the wild animals 
went to the valley, because the water holes in 
the rocks were empty. 

““My people would hunt all day through 
the forest of pifion and cedar and even down 
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into the canyon, but they would always re- 
turn at night tired and discouraged. This 
began to be very serious. The old Chiefs 
and the Medicine-Men held a council. They 
decided to ask all of the Rain-Makers to 
gather in one place and make their strongest 
medicine. 

‘“‘Runners were sent to the Cliff Dwellings 
and to the Pueblos on top of the Mesa. After 
three days the Rain-Makers assembled in one 
great Kiva, this very one. 

“The oldest Medicine-Man sat there in 
front of the altar and the others around the 
wall. They said that first of all the people 
must bring offerings of prayer-sticks and sa- 
cred objects for the Rain-Gods. 

“Now every one got busy with their 
feathers and paints and sinew. A prayer- 
stick has to be made just so, and for rain, 
it has to have special colors and the feathers 
of a particular bird. When the people had 
finished making these prayer-sticks they gave 
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them to the Rain-Makers who placed them 
on the altar. Then they brought from their 
homes and secret niches the precious animal 
fetishes and sacred concretions and nodules of 
iron, in fact, all of the things my people 
owned as special treasures. The altar was 
piled high, I can tell you. 

“When everything was ready the oldest 
Rain-Maker told the others to light their 
long clay pipes and make the cloud offer- 
ing. You see the clouds they made as pray- 
ers to the Rain-Gods were just like the little 
clouds in the sky. They all puffed and blew 
the smoke up until the Kiva was full of it. 
In a little while there was a flash of lightning 
and a crash of thunder, and right there in the 
middle of the Kiva stood one of the Corn- 
Maidens. 

“Now the Corn-Maidens live with the gods 
and are very sacred Beings. This one told 
the old Rain-Maker that she really should 
not have come, but she felt so sorry for the 
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poor hungry people. She said that the Rain- 
Gods were angry because the Rain-Makers’ 
clouds were so small and that they had better 
hurry up and make a big cloud if they wanted 
it to rain at all that summer. 

‘“‘The old men sat there after she had gone 
and just thought and thought. Finally one 
looked up at the roof. You know how a 
Kiva roof is made, first the logs laid on the 
six pilasters and then built up on each other 
like a dome to the opening in the middle. 
Well, the old fellow jumped up and cried 
out;— 

“*T have it! Look! We will burn the 
roof!’ 

“They all agreed that that was a fine idea, 
so they built a big fire right in the middle of 
the Kiva floor, and then they climbed out. 

“They sang and they danced and all of the 
people stood around and watched them. The 
dry wood of the Kiva’s roof made a dreadful 
roar and a great cloud went high up into the 
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sky. In just a few minutes other clouds 
seemed to come and join it. The Rain- 
Makers sang louder than ever, and they 
danced and danced. There was just one big 
black cloud now, and pretty soon the rain 
came pouring down over the Mesa and my 
people were saved.” 

After Boyaze finished, I just sat there look- 
ing down at the sandstone rocks in the Kiva 
wall which had burned a deep red. I turned 
to speak to my friend but he had gone. 
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WAS certainly glad when word came that 
Frank Turner, a good friend of mine from 
Durango, was coming to the Park for the week 
end. When he arrived we at once planned to 
take a trip that would be a real adventure. 
The first thing was to see about our horses. 
Clint, the man who has the ‘Pack and 
Saddle’’ concession, told us we could have old 
Dinty and Brown Jug. We were lucky 
because they were two pretty good horses. 
We told Clint that we wanted to leave at 
seven next morning, so to feed them early. I 
gave Frank a punch for joy, and we raced to 
Camp. 
We started off with our lunch packed in a 
saddlebag, and the canteens and _ slickers 
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tied on to the saddles. We chose Navajo 
Canyon for our trip. The trail led from Camp 
directly down into Spruce Tree Canyon, which 
gets awfully narrow and rocky. From there 
it goes into Big Spruce and then into the 
great big Navajo. High up in caves in the 
cliffs on either side, are many ruins. Some 
small and some quite large ones. 

All ruins that are easy to get into have 
been thoroughly searched by early explorers, 
and most everything taken out of them. 
But there are also many that are hard to get 
into, and they still have the things left in 
them by the old Indians. It was our idea 
to try to find one of these. 

After we had gone down Navajo about three 
miles, we came to the mouth of Long Canyon. 
My horse turned into it, so we let him lead the 
way. We hadn’t gone a mile when Frank 
let out a whoop. There way up on a ledge 
in a little cave was the cutest ruin I had ever 
seen. 
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“‘Get down, old top,’ I said. ‘‘This is the 
one for us.” 

We tied the horses to a tree and started to 
climb up. As the ruin was on the second 
ledge of rock, and the slope to the first one 
was awfully steep, we followed up a draw 
and worked our way around it. In some 
places I would boost Frank, then he would 
pull me up after him. 

When we got to the first ledge we Peed 
along until we were below the ruin. The 
cliff went straight up for about twelve feet, 
and there wasn’t a sign of steps or handholds. 
This was hard luck. We looked around to see 
if there wasn’t some possible way to get into 
the ruin. There was a pole a little way off. 
We got it and we found that it must have been 
the very one the Cliff-Dwellers used as it 
had been chopped with a stone axe. It didn’t 
take us very long to put it against the cliff 
and shinny up. 

_ There were two kivas and about five rooms 
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in the cave. We thought that we were the 
first to have seen it, and we began tolook around. 

“Aw shoot!’ Frank said. ‘Look at this 
tin can. Sunday-Diggers have been here 
after all.’ He kicked the rusty old can far 
over the ledge. 

We certainly felt glum for we knew that 
after the curio hunters had gotten through 
with a ruin, there wasn’t much left. These 
people were called ‘Pot-Hunters” or “Sun- 
day-Diggers”’ because before this was made 
a National Park, they used to come here on 
Sundays with picks and shovels to see what 
they could find. Now anyone wanting to 
dig has to get permission from the Govern- 
ment. I am not allowed to dig in the Park, 
but if I find anything lying around I bring it 
to the Museum. 

At first we thought we’d go, but as Iong 
as we had made the hard climb we decided to 
look around. Part of the roof was on one of 
the kivas. A big pile of loose rock was be- 
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tween that kiva and the back wall of the 
cave. In the dump, where the dirt had 
been thrown by the Pot-Hunters, we found 
five dandy bone awls that they had over- 
looked, also a number of pieces of bowls and 
cooking jars. Only whole pieces of pottery 
were of value to the early diggers, because 
they used to sell them. We put the frag- 
ments in our pockets as we are always glad 
to get even small pieces, if the designs are good. 

We were just going to leave when I said that 
I thought I would have a look at the rock pile 
in the back of the cave. In the middle of it 
I saw what looked like two small branches 
sticking up. I thought that they might be 
prayer-sticks, so I started to move the rocks 
and dirt away from them. After I had lifted 
a couple of big rocks out of the way, I saw 
plainly that it was the handle of something. 
I yelled to Frank, and I’ll bet the old Indians 
turned over. 

We worked together until it was free. We 
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had made a peach of a find, it was a perfect 
stone axe with the handle. 

The blade or the axe proper, was made of a 
hard, gray river boulder. It had been rubbed 
on sandstone until it was smooth and had an 
edge that was pretty sharp for stone. The 
handle was made from a long piece of squaw 
bush, which is awfully tough. It had been 
rubbed flat on one side, and soaked until it 
was easy to bend; then it had been twisted 
twice round the groove in the axe, and the 
two long ends which formed the handle, were 
wrapped tightly with yucca cord. 

You can find a lot of stone axes but ones 
with the handles are very rare. We hadn’t 
one in the Museum, and I knew what it would 
mean to have one in there. I was specially 
glad to have found it that day as Mr. Mather, 
the Director of the National Park Service, and 
the superintendents of most of the National 
Parks were here holding their yearly meeting 
and seeing our Park. 
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In the excitement over the axe Frank and I 
hadn’t noticed that it had started to rain and 
the rocks were already slippery. Now if any- 
thing (except stone and pottery) that has been 
lying in a dry cave for hundreds of years, gets 
wet, it will just fall to pieces. We were in an 
awful fix as we had the hard climb down in 
front of us, and we had left our rain coats on 
the saddles. I got out my handkerchief and 
wrapped it around the part of the handle 
and the axe, and then put the whole thing in 
my shirt front. 

We slid about half the way down, and 
before we got to the horses and our slickers, 
we were almost soaked. Our shoes looked 
like big mud pies. As my shirt got wet, I 
put the axe in my rain coat and we got it to 
the Museum in good condition. 

Mr. Mather was awfully tickled over it, 
and maybe Frank and I weren’t! 
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THE MOCCASIN GAME 


HE Indians love games, and most of them 
are gambling games. Sometimes they 
lose just about all they have. 

During the night after a ‘‘pay day’”’ summer 
before last, one Indian won over a thousand 
dollars; but he lost it all the next night, and his 
own month’s pay along withit. After that Dad 
put a stop to their playing for big stakes. 

There is one game that they play in the win- 
ter time that is a lot of fun. It is called the 
Moccasin Game. 

One evening Sam came down to the house, 
and told us that they were going to play it. 
He asked us if we would like to join them. Of 
course we said yes. 

We followed him up to the hogans. A fire 
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was going in the largest one. We went in 
and sat down on some rugs. 

There was a group of players on either side 
of the fire, and in front of each group were 
two pairs of moccasins buried in the dirt 
floor, with only the tops sticking out. Jim 
Corn, Jonny Hay, Salt Water and Adsyde 
Begay were on one side, and Sam, Big Wolly, 
Dad and I were on the other. 

Sam explained that Salt Water was the 
leader of the side that faced the west, and that 
they represented the night animals. He was 
the captain of the day animals, and we had to 
face the east. 

He told us that a long time ago the gods 
left it up to the animals to decide whether 
it would be day or night. They couldn’t 
settle it by talking, so they planned to play 
a game. All those wanting day took one 
side, and those wanting night, the other. 

Dad and I got on to it quickly, all but the 
counting, and that is very difficult. 
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First two men, from one side, held up a 
blanket in front of their buried moccasins. 
Then their captain hid a little ball made out 
of yucca fiber, and about the size of a walnut, 
in one of the moccasins. While this was 
going on the other side sang a song. During 
the evening, and sometimes they play all 
night, they never repeated a song. The 
people on the day side sang about the deer, 
the rabbit and the bear,—the people on the 
night side sang the songs of the owl, the fox 
and other night animals. If there is an odd 
man he is the coyote, and he is always on the 
winning side, no matter which it is. 

When the captain had finished hiding the 
ball, and the song was over, the two men 
threw the blanket to one side, and the guess- 
ing began. 

One of the men that had been singing took 
a short stick, and hit the moccasin he thought 
had the ball in it. If he was successful he 
took the ball and it was his side’s turn. They 
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kept count with little slivers of yucca leaves. 
There were so many points, and so many old 
customs to follow, that we left all the count- 
ing to them. 

The Cliff-Dwellers must have loved games 
just as much as the Indians do today. We 
find all kinds of queer little objects that have 
been identified as parts of games. The one 
that tickles me most is the way they played 
marbles. They dug from two to six little 
holes in a flat piece of sandstone, and evi- 
dently flipped little rounded stones or pebbles, 
into them. 

Animals were supposed to be partly human, 
and in all Indian stories they took part in 
games. They also made a great many pic- 
tures of them on the walls of their caves, on 
sheltered sandstone ledges and sometimes on 
their pottery. 

One day when I was climbing up a cliff 
about a mile below Camp, I found some 
dandy pictographs. There were queer look- 
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ing animals, birds and people jumbled all to- 
gether. There were things that looked like 
targets, and lines that rambled all over the 
big rock. It must have taken them quite a 
while to peck these in the sandstone, with 
only a little hard rock. 

I suppose all the pictures they made had a 
meaning, but I don’t think that anyone has 
ever made them out. Just the same between 
Spring House and the ruin to the south of it, 
there is a flat sandstone slab about two feet 
across, that has the most interesting picto- 
graph on it. It looks just exactly like a map, 
showing trails, landmarks and everything. 

There are many places in the ruins and on 
ledges near them, where the Cliff-Dwellers 
sat and sharpened their tools. There are 
wide grooves in the sandstone that they used 
for the axes, and narrow ones that were used 
for bone awls and arrow-shafts. Sometimes 
near these places we find parts of games, and 
I guess the children used to play near their 
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parents just like the Navajo children do now, 
up at the hogans. 

Most Indians are awfully quiet, and they 
don’t like to talk very much, but after you get 
to know them, and they are sure that you are 
really their friend, and not just curious about 
them, they are fine. 

When we go up to visit them we sit around 
the fire, and sometimes we wait as long as 
twenty minutes before anyone says a word. 
The men just smoke. One of the older men 
will begin to hum a little, low tune, and one 
by one the rest will join in. It keeps getting 
louder and louder, and after a while they will 
get up and start dancing. 

Most Indians have very good drums for 
their ceremonies usually made out of hollow 
logs with raw-hide stretched over the ends, 
but the favorite drum up at the hogans is a 
ten pound lard can partly filled with water, 
and with a piece of inner tube over the top. 
It really has an awfully good tone, and they 
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can tune it by the amount of water they put 
in it. 

There are a lot of different ceremonial 
dances, but if they just want to have fun they 
do a dance from another tribe. The Navajos’ 
favorite is the Ute Squaw Dance. If there 
are not enough squaws the men wrap blan- 
kets around themselves, and pretend that they 
are women. The squaws ask the men to 
dance, and if they refuse they have to give 
the squaws a nickel. If the squaw is fat and 
ugly it’s a paying proposition. 

When you dance the woman gets a hold of 
the back of your shirt and whirls you around 
very quickly. One night Jonny Hay got 
ahold of me, and when he grabbed my shirt 
he got some of the hide with it. That night 
Jim Corn, who is awfully strong, got Dad, 
and whirled him around so long that he got 
dizzy and fell over a bench. 

Old Salt Water is a medicine-man, and one 
time up here he was leading one of the cere- 
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monial dances. You can tell how old he is 
because his son and his grandson were in the 
dance, and his great grandson, who is ten 
years old, was looking on. In the dance 
the medicine-man is supposed to carry a 
rattle, which is usually a gourd with pebbles 
in it. Before the rehearsal he got hold of a 
baby’s little pink and white celluloid rattle, 
and he thought it was the finest thing that 
he had ever seen. During the real dance, 
just before his part, he lost it. He held up 
the whole show, and everybody had to stop 
and hunt for it. We never did find the thing, 
and when the poor old fellow went on with his 
dance, he just cried and cried. Nevertheless 
he is one of my best friends. 
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HE season closed on the first of November. 
Dad was getting the road work finished 
before the heavy snows came. Mother was 
ordering the supplies that were to last through 
the months that we would be snowed in. Most 
of the Indians were leaving for the winter, and 
going back to their homes on the Reservation. 
In fact everyone was awfully busy. 

The afternoon before Armistice Day I had 
taken my skis out of the store-room, and was 
waxing and rubbing them when Margaret came 
in. Margaret is the Museum assistant, and she 
shows the visitors through the Museum in sum- 
mer. She asked me if I was going to do any- 
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thing special the next day, and she said that she 
thought it would befun for usall to goona picnic. 

We hunted mother up at once, and she 
agreed with us that it was about time for 
everybody to take a vacation. 

The next person to see was Dad. He said 
that he thought it would be just the time to go 
down Moccasin Canyon and look over the ruin 
Mr. Woods had told him about. 

Mr. Woods, the road foreman, lost his cow 
one day last summer, and while he was looking 
for it in Moccasin Canyon, he saw a large 
ruin. He said that he didn’t think anyone 
had ever been in it. 

We got hold of Clint and told him to have 
eight good riding horses and a pack horse ready. 
It would take a pack horse to carry theluncheon. 

I left early the following morning with the 
men. We led the pack horse and three extras 
as Dad was bringing Mother and Margaret 
in the car to the head of the canyon where 
the trail led off from the road. This saved 
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them a ride of about thirteen miles each way. 

We thought that the roads would be frozen 
hard, and that we could make good time, but 
it had been warmer than usual during the 
night, and as soon as the sun hit them they 
were awfully muddy. It took us all morning 
to get to the head of Moccasin. 

As it was nearly noon we decided to have 
luncheon there. We picked out a spot on the 
side of the canyon where all the snow had been 
blown off, and unloaded the pack. Two of the 
men threw off the saddles to rest the horses, and 
the rest of us hustled wood and built the fire. 

Mother and Dad and Margaret drove up 
just then, so we all started to get luncheon. 

When the coffee had boiled and the steaks 
were sizzling, Clint hollered out in the regular 
cow-boy fashion—‘‘Come and git it or I'll 
throw it out.” It didn’t take us long to sit 
around the fire. Marsh said that he could 
eat the driver and chase the horses, and I 
certainly felt the same way. 
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After we had finished, we put the picnic 
things in the back of the car, and started 
down the trail. 

Now Mr. Woods had told Dad that the ruin 
was about three miles down the canyon, but 
he must have had seven league boots on when 
he chased that cow. 

The trail was so rough and steep that it 
kept us busy picking out places for the horses 
to get over, and we didn’t realize how late it 
was until the sun sank back of the canyon 
wall. Dad thought that we had better turn 
back, but we felt that the ruin must be around 
the next bend, and sure enough it was. 

We were all tired when we got there, and 
we did want to explore the ruin, so we decided 
to stay there all night. 

Clint and Marsh took the two best horses 
and went back to the car to get what was left 
of the luncheon, and to telephone Camp 
from the nearest phone box, that we wouldn’t 
be back until the next day. 
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In the meantime the rest of us found a good, 
little cave high up on the face of the cliff. The 
ledge was narrow, but wide enough for us all 
to lie down. It would have been an awful 
place for anyone who walked in their sleep. 
We worked pretty hard and hauled up enough 
wood to last through the night. 

First we built the fire to the back of the 
cave. This warmed up the rocks and the 
floor. Then we raked it to the front, and 
everybody sat down where it was nice and 
warm. After everything was fixed comfort- 
ably we sang and told stories. 

Dev told a good one about a Dude who 
went on a trip with some cow-men. When 
the grub, or chuck, is ready, they always 
holler—‘‘ Come and get it or I’ll throw it out!” 
So, when it was his turn to cook he wanted 
to do just what they did, and he cried— 
“Hasten and procure it or I shall cast it away.”’ 

Just then we heard a shout, and we climbed 
down from our cave to help the men who had 
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gone to the North Rim for the food. A 
couple of us melted snow for the coffee, and 
the rest carried the things up. It certainly 
was a good thing that mother had put in more 
than was necessary for the luncheon. 

When we were all in the cave again, we 
divided it, having coffee, pickles and cake for 
supper, and keeping some coffee and beans 
and muffins for breakfast. It’s funny the 
different things you can eat when you're out 
like that. 

The next thing was to make our beds. First 
we each scooped out a small hollow in the sand 
where the hips would come, because this makes 
it more comfortable, and then we put down 
the horse blankets. As we didn’t have any 
real blankets we used the extra coats, sweat- 
ers and slickers for covers. 

Dev drew a sweater. First he would sit 
down and put it carefully over his legs and 
knees, then he would lie down and very 
carefully put it up around his chin. Of course 
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his legs would get cold, so he would sit up 
and start all over again. After doing this 
several times, he gave up trying to makea 
little sweater cover his six feet two. We 
certainly did laugh at him. 

We had just dozed off when we heard an 
awful shriek. Everybody jumped up at once 
—Margaret had gotten too near the fire and 
she thought that she was burning. We 
laughed so hard that we couldn’t sleep any 
more; so we toasted some marshmallows and 
told some more stories. 

I guess that it must have been nearly mid- 
night before we curled up again, and every- 
body fell asleep. But it wasn’t for long, 
because one by one we sat up. It seemed as if 
a dreadful thunder storm was coming up the 
canyon, but it was only Clint raising the roof 
with his snores. 

We got up about dawn and had breakfast. 
Clint went for the horses and we climbed up 
to the ruin. 
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It was built on three ledges, one right above 
the other, and it had about twenty rooms and 
two kivas. On the top ledge was a room we 
wished to excavate as it looked like a rich 
one. We knew that it would take some time, 
and you can’t do much digging on an empty 
stomach, so we decided to leave it and come 
back with a camp outfit another time. 

However we did do a little shallow digging in 
another part. We found some good manos 
and metates (corn grinding stones) and one 
nice, smooth, flat stone sharpened at one end, 
which is called a ‘‘fleshing stone.’ This was 
used by the Cliff-Dwellers to remove flesh and 
fat from hides, and probably also for skinning. 
We found a thin, flat stone shaped like a 
sandal. It must have been a sandal last. 

The Cliff-Dwellers wore sandals made of 
the narrow yucca leaves which were woven 
together in what is known as the ‘‘basket 
weave.’ They were shaped like the foot, and 
tied to it by yucca cords usually attached to 
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the toe and heel of the sandal. The Basket- 
Makers, who lived in this country about two 
thousand years before the Cliff-Dwellers, and 
used the atlatl instead of the bow and arrow, 
had the finest sandals. They had square, 
reinforced toes, and were beautifully made 
with designs woven into them. Many of 
them were fastened to the foot with cords 
made of human hair. 

We only found part of a burial. Sometimes 
the Cliff-Dwellers buried their dead in the 
refuse heap at the back of the caves, under 
the floors of rooms, and they’d even put them 
in rooms and seal up the door. They also 
had burial grounds on top of the mesas. 

Sometimes we find mummies. They are 
always in dry caves. The bodies were not 
treated like the Egyptian mummies were, but 
just dried up. Ifa burial was made in damp 
ground the body and wrappings decomposed 
of course. 

The skull we found was flattened on the 
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back, a sure sign that it was a Cliff-Dweller. 
Instead of having nice, little cedar bark 
pillows for their babies, the way the earlier 
Indians had, they just tied them on to a flat 
board. This deformed the skull, but ar- 
cheologists do not think it affected their 
minds. 

We found a few small pieces of what had 
been feather cloth, but it just fell to pieces, 
because this burial had been made in an 
exposed place. 

There was another very interesting thing 
that we noted in one of the kivas. The cedar 
loops were still in the wall and floor where a 
loom had been set up. In those days the men 
were the weavers, and they used to work in the 
kivas. 

We left the ruin about eleven o’clock, and 
didn’t get to Camp until six. I thought we 
had had a great time, but some of the men 
were awfully hungry, and they didn’t have 
much to say. 
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AD wanted to look over the old aban- 
doned road that goes down Morfield 
Canyon and up Prater. I went with him. 
Half way up Prater Canyon there is a cattle 
ranch (the only private holding on the Park). 
The place is fenced, and just inside the south- 
ern boundary there is a well and windmill. 
When they pump the water fills the big 
wooden trough and runs over. A little stream 
runs under the fence and forms a water hole on 
the other side. In dry seasons this is used 
by the wild animals, specially wild cattle and 
wild horses. 
As the road was rough Dad was driving the 
car very slowly, and just as we came over the 
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top of the hill below the ranch, Dad put on the 
brakes, and said—‘‘ Look!” 

Near the water hole was a big stallion with 
three mares and three colts. The big horse 
was awonder. He was jet black, with a long, 
thick mane and tail. As soon as he saw 
us he threw his head up high, and snorted. 
Then he charged about two hundred feet, 
straight for the car. We were afraid that 
he was going to crash right into us, but when 
he was about thirty feet away, he wheeled 
around and ran back. He made a circle 
around the mares and colts, and then dashed 
towards us again. Again he ran back and 
made a circle around the others, but the third 
time he charged us he looked so mad that Dad 
tooted the horn, and started the engine. 
This stopped him. He gave an awful snort 
and ran back, and took the mares and colts 
right up the side of the canyon. 

When the men were working on the winter 
trail, they saw the same stallion with one more 
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mare but no colts. Maybe the mountain lions 
got themas they like colts almost as well as deer. 

The men said that the old stallion looked 
like he had just come out of a fight, either 
with a lion or another stallion. If it was with 
another horse he won, because he had the extra 
mare. He certainly is a fierce old thing; they 
said that he charged them a few times and 
then dashed off with the mares. 

There are some deer on the Park, and more 
coming all the time. I hope in a few years 
we will have lots of them, and that they will 
be tame like they are in Yellowstone and 
Yosemite. The kind we have here are the 
Mule Deer, and they usually hang together 
in little bands. I have seen as many as 
thirteen together, but the prettiest thing I 
ever saw was a great big buck with his horns 
in the velvet. It was winter time, and he just 
stood there watching us; and then all of a 
sudden, took three big leaps, and went over 
the edge of the canyon. 
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I don’t see*how anybody could shoot them, 
but Dad has a time with the Utes. Their 
Reservation is on the west and south of the 
Park. However the deer’s worst enemy is 
the mountain lion. There are quite a few 
on the Mesa, and men with dogs go hunting 
for them in the winter time when they can 
track them easily. Last year a man got one 
that measured eight feet eight inches from tip 
to tip. There is one that must be a monster 
though. We have never seen him, but we call 
him Old Paddle Foot, because his foot-print in 
the snow is as big as a saucer. 

One night when Dad was coming around the 
Knife Edge in his car, two young lions were 
right in the middle of the narrowest part of the 
road. They ran along in front of the car for a 
while, and then turned quickly and acted as 
though they were going to jump right on it. 
Dad stopped and sounded the horn; that 
frightened them and they went down over the 
edge of the cliff. 
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Coyotes live all over the Mesa. The In- 
dians think that whenever they how] at night, 
it is going tostorm. We wouldn’t have much 
good weather if that were true as they sere- 
nade us nearly every night. It’s awfully 
spooky to wake up and hear them howling. 
The other night they had a peach of a scrap 
on the other side of the canyon. I could hear 
them snarling and yelping; it sounded as if 
there was a regular war on. 

They are really awful cowards though. 
Last summer there were three of them eating 
an old dead cow way down in the bottom of 
the canyon below Balcony House. We 
watched them through some field-glasses, and 
while we were looking at them a big grey wolf 
came up, and they all ran away. 

The Navajos don’t like wolves because they 
believe that they are witches in disguise, and 
that they wait around on lonely roads at 
twilight to catch the people who disobey the 
medicine-men. 
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We have seen lots of porcupines up here. 
One night we picked up a little bit of a fellow. 
He was right in the middle of the road, and 
must have gotten away from his mother. 
I brought him home and put him in a box, I 
was going to tame him and have him for a pet. 
When we brought him into the light (we held 
him by the nape of the neck) he covered his 
little face with his tiny hand-like paws, and 
peeked through his fingers at us with his little 
beady eyes. I was certainly sorry that he 
got away. 

The most fun we ever had with a porcupine 
was the night Windy, one of the rangers, tried 
to rope one. Windy was quite a roper, and 
when a big fellow waddled across the road 
right in front of us, he wanted to try to rope 
him and lead him to Camp. 

Talk about your eels! When Windy would 
get the rope around him he would lay down his 
quills, and walk straight through smiling. 
We didn’t lead him into camp. 
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Just back of our house on a rock ledge I 
have what I call my One Ring Circus. I feed 
the birds and little animals there. In summer 
there are so many rock squirrels, chipmunks 
and rabbits, to say nothing of the birds. 
Also there are such funny little horn toads and 
lizards. There is one kind of lizard that is 
about a foot long, and changes color. While 
I was watching one he turned from a coral 
pink to blue, then green, and then yellow. 
The little black band around his neck stayed 
black. All of the lizards up here will snap 
their tails off if they are caught. I wondered 
why quite a few that I saw had part of their 
tails gone; one time I tried to catch one, and 
I found out. 

In winter the birds are a lot tamer than in 
summer. The chickadees and nuthatches 
aren’t a bit afraid of people. Most all of the 
small animals curl up for a long winter’s sleep, 
and the only ones that come around are the 
night prowling kind. After every fresh snow 
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we can see coyote and bobcat tracks all 
around our house, but the worst thing was 
when we had a real visitor. 

One night Mother went into my room to 
turn down my bed. She didn’t switch on 
the light, but just went over and pulled back 
the spread. Something jumped off the bed, 
hit her leg, scampered across the floor, and 
climbed up the chimney of the open fire- 
place. 

Mother called us to come quickly, she said 
that there was an animal in my room. Dad 
and I teased her, and said that it was only a 
mouse; but we went in and looked. 

When we turned on the light we found that 
some apples I had left on the table were half 
eaten, and that when the animal had come 
down the chimney, it had gotten pretty well 
covered with soot. The little tracks were all 
over my bed, and it had evidently gone to 
sleep under the silk comforter. 

I built a fire in the fire-place, and Mother 
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put clean things on my bed. We never 
thought that he would come back, but I had 
no sooner gone to sleep when something 
jumped on the bed and landed right on me. 
I hollered and ducked under the bed clothes. 
Louise, the little Navajo girl who lives with 
us, heard my first roar, and the muffled howls 
from under the covers. She thought I was 
being killed, and screamed to Dad to come 
and save me. Everyone rushed in at once. 
Of course there was nothing, and they all 
laughed and said that I had been dreaming. 

The next day everyone in Camp came down 
to see the tracks. They all kidded me about 
my bed-fellow. One said that it was a rat,— 
Sam said that he thought it might be a ring- 
tail cat, but most of the men thought that it 
was a skunk. 

Dad wanted to set some traps, but Mother 
objected. She said that if it was a skunk we 
didn’t have any other house to move into. 

The night after I wanted to see if it would 
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come back, so I put some apples around, and 
slept in another room. Sure enough it came 
and brought its whole family. That settled 
it, Dad set the traps. 

The next night we were just sitting around 
reading when Dad thought he heard some- 
thing. We went into my room, and there was 
a perfectly beautiful ring-tail cat, caught by 
his cheek and whiskers. He pulled loose 
while we were watching, and made a dash for 
the chimney. Dad caught him by the tail. 
He wasn’t hurt a bit, but he certainly spit 
and fought. We put him in a box that night, 
and got some dandy pictures of him next 
morning. 
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WHY THE CLIFF-DWELLERS LEFT 
THE MESA 


AY back in 1888 two cowmen, Richard 

and Alfred Wetherill, while hunting 

for lost cattle on top of the Mesa, rode upon a 

mound. It was right on the rim of a deep 

canyon, and when they looked across, they 

saw the great ruin of Cliff-Palace for the first 
time. 

Dr. Fewkes excavated this mound in 1915, 
and he called it Sun Temple. This ruin is 
different from any other ever uncovered in the 
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Southwest. Although it is D shaped like 
Pueblo Bonito in Chaco Canyon, it was only 
used for ceremonies. Dr. Fewkes said that he 
didn’t find a thing in it that showed that the 
Indians had ever lived in it. 

There are two kivas in the main court, 
which is also D shaped. This was the oldest 
part of the building. A group of rooms, 
another kiva and a round watch tower were 
added to the west end, but it still kept the 
form of a D. 

There is a double wall around the whole 
court, with little, long, narrow rooms between 
them. They nearly all have openings from 
one to the other. A few open into the main 
court, but there is only one entrance from the 
outside. 

A shrine was built against the outside 
southwest corner of the wall. The stone they 
used looks like the Indian sun symbol. The 
sun was very sacred to the Cliff-Dwellers, who 


worshipped it as the greatest of their gods. 
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For a long time people thought that this 
stone was a fossil palm leaf, but fossil palm 
leaves have since been found on the North 
Rim, and Dr. Lee said it was a Cretaceous 
spring. 

Two summers ago a Hopi Indian came to 
Camp, and as soon as he arrived, he came 
down to our house and introduced himself in 
this way. 

“Ma name ees Howila Polacca, ah come 
from de Hopi Indian Reservation. Ma father 
beelong to Leetle Corn Clan. Ma mother 
beelong to Butterfly Clan, so ah am Leetle 
Corn Butterfly.” 

Just here I had to beat it, as the old fellow 
weighed nearly two hundred, and was far 
from a “‘Leetle Butterfly.” 

Mother and Dad took him out on the porch, 
and when I stopped laughing, I joined them. 

Howila explained that he had been brought 
up to be a medicine-man, and had learned 
many of the old stories. 
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‘Ma people lived here, way back,’’ he told 
us, and he said that he wanted to see the 
ruin that was shaped like a D. He stooped 
over and drew with his finger on the mud 
floor, the letter D with two little circles in it. 
We at once recognized the original part of 
Sun Temple. Mother asked him why he 
wanted to see this specia! ruin, and he told us 
the following story. 

He said that after his people had lived here a 
great many years, they became very power- 
ful. Their warriors were brave, and their 
medicine-men were very strong. They were 
so strong that they thought they were as 
powerful as the gods. 

They decided that they didn’t even need the 
gods any more; and one of the old medicine- 
men said that if they built a big house with 
two kivas in the court, and a passage-way 
between the walls around it, he knew a good 
way to get rid of them. His plan was to 
invite the gods to come down and go into one 
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ot the kivas; the medicine-men would go into 
the other one, and they would see which could 
make the best medicine. If they failed the 
watriors in the passage-way could catch the old 
gods and kill them. 

It took them a long time to build the big 
house or temple, and to make all the lucky 
pictographs on the blocks of sandstone in the 
walls, but finally it was finished. The Cliff- 
Dwellers sent a messenger to the gods. 

The gods were very angry and wanted to 
teach the Cliff-Dwellers a lesson. They came 
down and went into their kiva. The medi- 
cine-men went into theirs, but after a few 
minutes an awful rumpus started. No one 
could understand what the other one was say- 
ing because the gods had changed the language 
of each village. Then they came out of their 
kiva, and drove all of the people down the 
canyons to the country south of the Mesa. 

The old people and the children couldn’t 
keep up with the others, so the gods took pity 
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on them, and changed the children into blue- 
birds, and the old ones into turkeys. 

The Hopi myth isn’t like the Navajo one, 
but nearly all of the Indians of the Southwest 
have stories about these Cliff Ruins. 

Howila worked up here for a few months. 
His wife is a Navajo woman, and a fine weaver. 
They went back to the Reservation so that she 
could have more time to weave blankets. She 
let her people take care of the children and 
cook. 
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OMETIMES we drive down to Gallup. 
We have to cross part of the Navajo 
Indian Reservation. Most of it is a regular 
desert, and aside from a few trading posts and 
hogans, on the hundred mile stretch between 
Shiprock and Gallup, it is pretty desolate. 
It is awfully hard to believe that the desert 
was once a fertile plain. Sam’s father said, 
that when he was a boy, it was covered with 
tall green grass. Now you wonder how the 
few horses and sheep you see, keep alive. I 
guess it’s just because the Indians’ flocks 
wander over it all the time, and eat everything, 
never giving anything a chance to grow up 
again, that there is so little therenow. It was 
so bad during one awfully dry season, that 
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the Indians drove their sheep up to the San 
Juan River, and cut down the cotton-wood 
trees growing along the banks, so they could 
eat the leaves and the bark. 

One time when I was crossing the desert 
with Dad, we got into a regular sand storm, 
several miles this side of Shiprock. We 
couldn’t see the road for quite awhile; and 
when the wind died down we weren’t any 
better off. The sand had completely covered 
the road, and it was rippled on the little hills 
just like it is on the sand dunes by the sea. 

We got out of the car, and looked around. 
It certainly gave me a funny feeling to be in 
the middle of a desert without any sign of a 
road. It was a good thing Dad knew the 
country. 

Some people think that the desert is awfully 
dull looking. I wish they could have seen the 
sun-set that evening. The air was full of little 
particles of dust and sand, and when the rays 
of the setting sun hit them, they all turned a 
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brilliant red, and then went into a deep purple. 

On this same trip, when we were coming 
home, we ran into a big rain storm. Because 
there is no vegetation to hold the soil, the 
water cuts great ditches, called arroyos, all 
over the place. Sometimes when an engineer 
builds a bridge over one of these, the next 
rain will cut out the banks, and leave the 
bridge high and dry in the middle. 

It’s a queer thing to see bridges in a desert 
anyway, but it’s queerer still to see a big wall 
of muddy water rolling right over the sand. 
If people don’t know about them they are 
dangerous. We had some visitors at the Park 
two summers ago that had just lost a new 
car in anarroyo. They were coming along in 
great shape when they heard a rumble, and 
they just had time to scramble up the bank, 
when seven feet of water hit their car. 

Instead of raining a little every day out 
there, it saves up for months, and then all 
comes down at once. It’s a good thing that 
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they are building a first class road across that 
country now; because a little while back, if a 
person started on a trip in a prairie schooner, 
he might need a mud scow before he got 
through. 

There are lots of strange formations on the 
desert; most of them are volcanic blow-outs. 
The largest of these is called Shiprock. From 
up on the Mesa it really does look like a big 
old ship in full sail. 

The Navajos believe that they sailed into 
this country in it before it turned to stone, 
and the water dried up on the desert. They 
also think that a huge bird has its nest on the 
top of it, and that it steals the lambs, and 
sometimes, little children. 

Shiprock rises eighteen hundred and sixty 
feet above the plain, and it is so steep that no 
one has ever been able to climb it. There 
have been several attempts though. 

There is a big Indian School and a trading 
post near it, and their Post Office is called 
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Shiprock too. Most of our Navajo workers 
come from around there. 

The married ones usually bring their 
families. The first thing the men do when 
they arrive, and find out where their work is 
to be, is to build a summer hogan out of pifion 
boughs. The women set up their looms. 

Of all the Indians today, the Navajo women 
are the best weavers. After I found out how 
they made their rugs, I appreciated them a lot 
more. 

They clip the wool from their own sheep. 
They wash it in a lather made from yucca 
root, and dry it on the bushes in the sun. 
Then they card it, and spin it into a soft yarn 
with a little hand spindle. If they want 
different colors, they dye the white wool; but 
many of the blankets are made in the natural 
colors. 

Long ago the blankets were used as shawls 
and covers by the Indians, and they were soft 
and light as well as warm. Now the squaws 
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would rather wear the machine made blankets 
that come from the Oregon Mills, and they 
sell the ones they weave themselves, to the 
traders. They make them heavier and 
coarser than they did the old ones, but they 
are still beautiful. Some people believe that 
the Navajo blankets are made by machinery, 
but this is not so. 

We have had lots of weavers up here, but 
the best one was Ruth Polacca. She makes 
the Sand Painting blankets, and they are just 
about perfect. 

Indian women are very superstitious about 
making a blanket without a mistake in it. 
They are afraid that if they do, they will die. 
It is a wonder to me how they can make up 
most of their designs, just in their heads. 
When they get their wool ready, they sit 
down in front of their looms, and just weave. 
Blankets with simple designs don’t take so 
very long, but the Sand Painting ones do. 

Sand Paintings are made by the medicine- 
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men during a ceremony. They begin making 
them at sun-rise, and they must destroy them 
before the next sunrise. I have watched 
them take some sand in their hand, and draw 
a line as fine as an ordinary pencil mark, by 
letting it sift between their thumb and finger. 
I never knew that there were so many different 
colored sands before. 

Up to a little while ago the medicine-men 
would not let anyone copy them; but now 
there is a splendid collection of them painted 
on the walls in the main lobby in the Harvey 
Hotel in Gallup. 

A few years ago some of the squaws dis- 
obeyed the medicine-men (even though the 
old men told them that they would go blind) 
and copied some of the Sand Painting designs 
in their rugs. 

There were three of the funniest old 
Navajos up here, and they all lived together 
in a little hogan, and were all just as deaf as 
could be. They were certainly good workers, 
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but they never could hear the foreman’s 
signal for quitting time, and would keep right 
on working until someone remembered them, 
and would go up and give them a push, and 
made the sign for ‘‘chineago” (eating). Their 
names were Old-Jo-Holly, Many-Goats and 
Mama’s-Charlie. 

After Doc, one of the rangers, cured an 
Indian of something or other, old Many- 
Goats thought that he would see if he could 
be cured of his deafness. He told Doc that he 
had been deaf in one ear for sixteen years. 
Doc fished around, and pulled out a piece of 
fox-tail grass, and then used some soap 
and hot water, and he was all right. 

Next day he arrived with his horse, but Doc 
drew the line, and said he couldn’t cure a horse 
of old age. 

Mama’s-Charlie was lame as well as deaf. 
It seems that he was kind of romantic when 
he was young, and so was another man who 
took a shot at him with a 30-30. It broke 
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both the bones in his left leg. He didn’t have 
anyone to look after him so they grew together 
like the letter X. When I asked him what 
became of the other man, he said,—‘‘Ah got 
em!” 

One afternoon one of the rangers, who is 
tather serious, saw Mama’s-Charlie hobbling 
up the trail. He used a stick about six feet 
long, and just pole vaulted along, that is when 
he wasn’t riding on the rear end of his donkey. 
He had been missing all morning, and no 
one seemed to know where he had gone to. 
Branch asked him what he had been doing 
down in the canyon, and what had happened 
to his donkey. The old fellow waved his 
arms like a wind-mill, pointed down the 
canyon, and shouted — ‘ Ahy-ahy-ahy-ahy- 
Jackass! Grass!!” 
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T had been awfully warm, and Frank and I 
had been riding all morning. We had 
planned to stay out all day, and we had our 
lunch in the saddle bags. When we left 
Camp we thought that we would explore some 
ruins, but it was hot down in the bottom of 
the canyons, and we just kept riding along, too 
lazy to get off the horses, and climb up the cliffs. 
“Gee! I’d give a lot for a good swim,”’ 
Frank said. 

“Let’s go down to the Mancos River, it’s 
only about three miles farther down.’”’ We 
were off at a gallop. 

It wasn’t hard to find a fine swimming hole. 
We skinned out of our clothes, and hopped in. 
My! but it felt good. After swimming around 
there for a while, we started to mud-crawl 
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down stream. We struck some rocks, so we 
got up and walked over them. We turned 
around a bend, and there not ten feet away, 
was a Ute woman washing her hair. Rocks 
or no rocks, we ducked, and sneaked back for 
our clothes. 

We thought as long as we were near it, we 
would visit the Ute camp. It didn’t take us 
long to get the horses, and ride over to the 
little settlement. 

No one was in sight. There were four 
summer hogans built near the big red sand- 
stone cliff. They had about ten measly dogs 
who yelped at us. Finally an old fat squaw 
came out and threw a stick at them. 

There were a few ponies standing around, 
but from what I could make out, the men 
had gone to the Towaoc Trading Post for 
“‘smokes,”’ and most of the women and 
children were herding sheep. 

There were two little, long looms standing 
up against one of the hogans. On them were 
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started some awfully pretty bead hat bands. 
When the old woman saw us looking at them, 
she brought out a pair of beaded moccasins, 
and a little, round, beaded purse. We didn’t 
have any money with us, so we couldn’t buy 
anything. The Utes certainly can make 
pretty beaded things. 

The Utes are divided into two classes: those 
with the red lips, and those with the blue lips. 
They believe that a very long time ago, an owl 
found a little boy, right down on the banks 
of the Mancos River. She took him to her 
cave in Navajo Canyon, and brought him up. 
At first she killed small game, and took them 
to him; then later, she taught him how to 
make a bow and arrow, and hunt for himself. 

One time when he was out hunting, he saw 
some men, and thinking that they were 
animals, he shot and killed one. The others 
turned, and chased him. He ran up one of 
the canyons, and climbed up on top of the 
Mesa. He knew that he would have to have 
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more arrows, so every time he came to a 
mountain mahogany bush, he cut a limb for 
an arrow shaft. No sooner had he done this 
than a warrior appeared, with lips as red as 
the root of the bush. When the boy came to 
a choke-cherry bush, he cut another branch; 
and this time a warrior appeared with lips as 
blue as the juice of the cherries. 

In this way the Utes came on earth. They 
think they really came from arrow shafts. 
They had an old custom that every time they 
passed a certain large pine tree, they would 
shoot an arrow into it. 

There is a very interesting sequel to this 
myth. Enos Mills mentions in one of his 
books, having seen a very big pine tree on the 
divide between Durango and Mancos (not 
far from where the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railroad goes now). He said that this tree 
was practically filled with arrows. He also 
said that he cut it down, and counted the 
annular rings. He found that one arrow had 
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been shot into the tree about the year fifteen 
hundred and forty. He went on to say that 
the Indians had probably shot some of 
Coronado’s men against that tree. 

Adsyde Begay, an old Navajo, told me that 
one time when he was a boy, he went with a 
band of Utes to shoot arrows into a big pine 
tree. He pointed to the east, to show me 
where it was. It must have been the same 
tree Enos Mills found. 

An awfully funny thing happened to one of 
the old Utes down on the Mancos River. Sam 
Ahkeah rode down to get some mutton from 
them, and he found the head man shivering in 
a hogan, with only his pants and an under- 
shirt on. It was cold weather. He was 
mighty glad to sell Sam one of his sheep, 
because some other Utes had come to visit 
him, and they had started a little gambling 
game. First he lost his money, then he lost 
his horses, then his saddle and finally most of 
his clothes. 
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T started snowing about sundown, and by 
the next morning, it was deep enough for 
good snow-shoeing. The minute I looked out 
of the window I knew that; so I hurried up, 
and dressed, and had a fine tramp through 
the woods before breakfast. 

It’s great to get out alone in a fresh snow 
in the early morning. Everything is so still, 
and there is sometimes a whole story written 
in fresh tracks in the new snow. I have often 
seen where a bob-cat, or a coyote, tracked 
and killed a rabbit. The prettiest thing is 
the trees. Being evergreens, they hold the 
snow, and when the sun first hits them they 
look as if they are covered with pink crystals. 
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You certainly can eat a big breakfast after 
a tramp in the snow; and being out like that 
makes you keen for studies. Mother always 
says that she doesn’t teach me, that we just 
study together. We have quite a good l- 
brary, and we stop and look things up as we 
go along. It really is fun. We begin at 
nine sharp, and take Latin, History, Litera- 
ture, Science and Archeology. Then Marsh, 
one of the rangers who is also an engineer, 
givesme Math. Intheafternoon, Mother and 
I have English and French; but that takes 
only an hour, so I have a lot of free time. 

Fellows of my age in the cities have the 
advantage of playing and studying together. 
They have their basket-ball, and foot-ball, 
and it’s great fun. I know, because I went 
to a dandy school for a time last winter. I 
miss these things of course, but I have so 
many other things up here that they haven’t. 
I am glad that I can have these winters here 
on the Mesa now, because I am planning to 
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go away to school in another couple of years 
anyway. 

Of course after the big snow comes the roads 
are closed until Spring. It usually snows a 
half a dozen times before the real big one, and 
after that the drifts on the North Rim keep 
getting deeper. Some years they go up to 
twenty feet, even right on the road they’ll go 
up to twelve feet. That is why we can’t 
use the road, and when Dad or the rangers 
have to go to town twice a month, they take a 
horse and a pack-horse, and go down the Mesa 
to the ‘Tip Off”’ (a trail that is awfully steep) 
and from there, down into the Mancos River 
Canyon. This is our winter trail, and there is 
never any deep snow down there. They always 
pack in the mail and fresh meat and things. 

It takes eight Indians and two trucks going 
for two weeks in October to get in the wood 
supply for the winter. When our share is 
piled up back of our house, it looks like a little 
hill. As we only have wood to burn, it takes 
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quite a pile to see us through the cold weather. 

Skating is best in December. We always 
get a January thaw which spoils theice. The 
four reservoirs, at the head of Spruce Tree 
Canyon, make splendid skating rinks. They 
aren’t large when you compare them to ones 
near cities, but they are a whole lot bigger 
than the Cliff-Dwellers’ little ones. There 
are so many of these around. We counted 
eighty-six dams in one draw, not a quarter of 
a mile long, just north of Camp. 

About the second day after a good snow is 
the best time for skiing and coasting. The 
sun always comes out in the middle of the 
day, and melts the snow a little. It freezes 
at night, and by morning the crust is perfect. 
I have to keep to the roads because near the 
cliffs, it is too rough and dangerous. It is 
great to go down some of our long hills on 
skis, and it is almost as much fun to go coast- 
ing. All of us went on Christmas afternoon. 

One of the nicest things at Christmas time 
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is getting the tree. This year I shouldered 
an axe, and went out, and got ours. After it 
was decorated it certainly was a beauty. 

On Christmas Eve we delivered gifts to the 
three other families living up here. It had 
snowed, and then turned cold; and as we went 
up through the trees, it was so pretty to see the 
lights of their trees shining out of the windows. 
It meant so much more than walking down a 
street, and seeing hundreds. Our next nearest 
neighbors are about twenty-five miles away. 

The last house we visited was Sam’s cot- 
tage. It was their baby’s first Christmas, and 
both Sam and Francis, his wife, had the whole 
house fixed up like a regular Christmas pack- 
age. We didn’t know that Sam had invited 
some Christmas visitors, and we were awfully 
surprised to see them there. Sam’s two little 
nieces (they were only six and ten years old) 
and their father had ridden up from Ship- 
rockthat day. Thelittle girls just sat around, 
and stared. They had never seen a Christ- 
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mas tree, and they had never even heard of 
Christmas. 

Of course we all hunted around, and saw 
that their stockings were filled too. They 
shared in all of our celebrations, and went 
coasting with us. Their wide Navajo skirts 
were just like scoop shovels. I don’t think 
they enjoyed that part as much as some 
other things. 

On Saturdays and Sundays, when I haven’t 
school, I hike to one of the ruins. It is won- 
derful to look into one of these just as snug 
and warm and dry as can be, and everything 
outside of the cave covered with snow. I 
come across lots of interesting things on 
these trips. One time just after a fresh 
snow, I went over to Cliff-Palace. I found the 
tracks of a kit fox, and I followed them. They 
went along the path, and DOWN fifty feet of 
ladders, into the ruin. 

The first year I was up here I had a won- 
derful Police dog that would climb up all of 
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the ladders, but he never tried going down 
one. Wampus was given to me in the Fall. 
He was only a puppy then, but he went every- 
place with me and was the best kind of a 
little pal. 

Dogs are not allowed in the National Parks 
because they usually chase the wild game. 
We kept him that one winter though, and he 
would sit by me while I fed the birds right out 
of my hand. 

When people hear that we are “snowed in”’ 
for the winter, they most always begin to feel 
sorry for us. Now they shouldn’t, because it 
hardly ever gets dreadfully cold here at 
Camp. It never is as bad as up on the North 
Rim of the Mesa. In the first place it’s so 
much higher there; and then, the wind blows 
up from the valley, and just roars down the 
canyons. We always have wood fires going, 
and that makes our house just about the cheer- 
iest place in the world, no matter how hard 


it snows. 
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HERE is a ruin in Soda Canyon that we 
have been wanting to visit for a couple of 
years. After the Park closed Dad found that he 
could spare one week-end, and we decided to 
look it over with the idea of excavating it later. 
Early Saturday morning Marsh and Sam 
rode the only two horses we had in Camp at 
the time, to the top of the Soda Canyon trail. 
Dad, Jim and I followed in the Ford truck 
which was loaded with our bedding, provisions 
for four days and feed for the horses. 

When we got there, we unloaded the car, 
and packed the horses for their first trip down 
the Canyon. Not only the horses, but all of 
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us took something. I helped Dad with his 
camera; and a camera is one of the most 
important parts of an expedition. 

It took us about three hours of hard hiking 
from the time we left the Ford until we reached 
the ruin. It is about a thousand foot drop 
from the top of the Mesa where we left the 
car, to the bottom of the Canyon. Then we 
had to work our way up the rough wash about 
two miles, and then tackled the fiercest trail 
I have ever seen. I called it “Wild Cattle 
Trail,’ as it is the one the cow-punchers made 
to bring some wild cattle off the Mesa. 

Going up we had to fill in washed out places 
with rocks to get the horses over, but the last 
pitch at the top is the worst. It goes nearly 
straight up, and we had to put logs, cedar 
bark and dirt in the trail so the horses could 
make it over the slippery sandstone. 

We picked a camp site on a point oppo- 
site the ruin, and as soon as the horses were 
unpacked, we had something to eat. 
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Right after luncheon, Jim and Sam took the 
horses back for the second load, and the rest 
of us went to look at the ruin. 

The shallow cave that shelters it is at the 
foot of the top bench of the cliff, about one 
hundred feet below the rim. The ruin is 
all on one level, and has about thirty rooms, 
and three kivas in it. ‘Two of the kivas are 
square, which is most unusual; and most of 
the little houses are one story high, there are 
only a few in the very middle part that are 
two stories. There wasn’t a spring in the 
cave, but there was some moss at the head 
of the little draw near by, and they may 
have gotten their water there. Of course we 
couldn’t, as there wasn’t a bit of water there 
now, and we had to melt snow for ours. 

We didn’t really begin excavating in earnest 
until the next morning. Dad went over the 
whole dwelling, and he said that we would 
clean out the two square kivas, and come 
back another time and finish the whole ruin. 
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There is nothing that makes Dad so mad as 
“not hunting,’ and when he excavates a ruin, 
you've got to do just what he says. He let 
me pull a pack rat’s nest apart though. You 
always find pack-rats’ nests in ruins. I guess 
that is why girls aren’t as fond of exploring 
them as boys are. These animals are cer- 
tainly well named, they carry all kinds of 
things into crevices in the rocks, and also 
into the small storage-rooms of the Cliff- 
Dwellers. 

This nest was on the ledge just outside 
the ruin. In it I found two parts of a basket, 
some pieces of rope and the top of an arrow 
shaft with the sinew that held the feathers 
still wrapped around it. While I was doing 
this, Marsh found his first perfect arrow-head, 
and he was tickled pink. 

It didn’t seem as if we had been there ten 
minutes, when Dad said that we would have 
to go back, and fix camp. 

The first thing we did was to build a strong 
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wind break out of cedar boughs, and then we 
hauled in a supply of wood. We built a good 
fire as it was turning pretty cold. We had the 
coffee hot, and the beans cooking when the 
others arrived. 

After the horses had been fed, and we had 
eaten our supper, we untied the bed-rolls, and 
made our beds. 

Jim had a bad sore throat, and Sam said 
that the Navajo medicine-men say that if he 
(Jim) could catch a rabbit, and burn the fur, 
and then mix the ashes with water, and swal- 
low it,—he would be allright. There wasn’t a 
rabbit around, so unfortunately we couldn’t 
try it out. 

We sat around the fire, and told stories for 
a little while, but we were all so tired that we 
crawled into our beds quite early. Some of 
us took off our clothes, and hung them on the 
trees, so that they would be nice and fresh 
for morning. We had them back on again 
by two A.M., and they were not only fresh, 
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but frozen. We put them on and then thawed 
out in front of the fire. 

It certainly was cold because when we 
opened the plums for breakfast, next morn- 
ing, they came out of the can in a chunk of ice. 

We were all eager to start the day’s work. 
Dad took his camera, we each packed a 
shovel, a small trowel, a soft brush for clean- 
ing fragile material and a respirator. These 
are necessary because when you dig in a ruin 
you raise dust that has been there for hun- 
dreds of years, and it is so fine that when it 
gets into your lungs, it makes you sick. © 

Dad started Jim and myself each in a cor- 
ner of Kiva 2, and Sam and Marsh went with 
himin Kivat. Our kiva didn’t have as much 
dirt in it as theirs, and we made the first 
find. We uncovered corn, beans, bone awls, 
flint knives, children’s play dishes, and a lot 
of other interesting things, one after another. 
Dad made the best find that day though. 
Right on the bench he uncovered a big water 
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jar with a netting made of yucca leaves 
around it. It had been broken when the 
roof fell in but the net held the pieces to- 
gether, and we were able to save it all for the 
Museum. 

We worked hard all that day until dark, 
only stopping to get a quick lunch about 
noon. 

That night I had a nightmare, and fell 
into the fire. Next morning there was a blis- 
ter on every finger, and a big one on the palm 
of my right hand which made digging pretty 
hard. 

The first thing we found was some dormant 
lizards. Jiminy! they were creepy. They 
were just like a slow motion picture. We 
put them on their backs, and they would 
stretch, and start to turn over. We laid 
them in the sun, and after they warmed up, 
they dug down into the loose dirt we had 
thrown out. 

While Dad was waiting for the dust to 
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settle so that he could take a picture of a big 
bowl he had found, I went into some of the 
houses. . 

The rooms in the Cliff-Dwellings are usu- 
ally small with little doorways. The main 
reason they had small rooms is that they 
didn’t have long poles for the roof beams; 
and as their only doors were stone slabs, or 
pieces of matting, the openings were also 
small. Some people think that because of 
this, the Cliff-Dwellers were small too; but 
they weren’t. They were just about like the 
Pueblo Indians are today. There is another 
reason why people think that they were 
short of stature. The Indians to the South 
call them ‘‘The Little People.”” Now when 
the Irish speak of the ‘Little People” they 
mean the fairies; and when the Indians do, 
they mean the Cliff-Dwellers. 

Marsh’s troubles began that afternoon. 
His pants started to wear out, and with a 
little help from the rest of us, they were 
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rather bad by sundown. As it was steadily 
turning colder this was serious for him. 

Just before we stopped working, I came 
across a Sealed niche in the wall of the kiva. 
I wanted to stay and uncover it, but Dad 
thought that we had better leave it until 
morning as it was getting dark. I hated to 
go. 

It was so cold that while supper was cook- 
ing, we built another side to our brush shelter, 
and decided to double up, that is, two sleep 
together so that we could; put one bed-roll 
under us, and the other one on top. 

Marsh and I put ours a little too near the 
fire, and about three o’clock a hot coal rolled 
over our way. 

They say that Marsh woke them up by 
shouting,—‘‘Fire.’’ Our bed was aglow, and, 
as it was the first time I had been really warm 
since we left home, I was snoozing peacefully. 
Marsh threw off the blankets, and pushed me 
out. I didn’t even wake up then, and kept 
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saying,—‘‘I must uncover it, I must uncover 
it.” I’d been having the finest dream about 
that niche. . 

That was our coldest night. We had iced 
pineapple for breakfast, and even the bread 
was frozen, and just crumbled up when we 
tried to cut it. 

That last day was the best. We had gotten 
down near the floors of the kivas. We took 
out a whole set of bone tools that had prob- 
ably been made by one man. There was a 
big scraper made out of the shoulder blade 
of a deer; two long, thin, skinning knives, and 
two bone awls, one long, thin one, and one 
short, heavy one. When they were washed, 
they looked like very old ivory. 

Just after this I found a jet button with a 
turquoise inlaid in the middle of the top. It 
seems almost unbelievable that the Cliff- 
Dwellers had real buttons. Dad said that 
it is the first piece of jet inlaid with turquoise 
ever found on the Mesa Verde. I certainly 
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crowed over the others when I learned this. 
Sam told me afterwards that the Cliff-Dwellers 
had not used it to fasten things together, but 
as an ornament. 

We were supposed to have returned to 
Camp that day; but Dad didn’t want to leave 
before he had finished cleaning out the kivas, 
and it was two o’clock the next afternoon 
before we broke camp. Every box and can 
that we had was packed with our finds. We 
certainly were loaded down as we didn’t dare 
to trust such precious things to the horses. 

Poor old Marsh had to get the sack that 
had held the oats for the horses, and, with 
the help of some bailing wire, made himself a 
“bonnie wee kiltie’’ before he felt that he 
could appear in Camp. And that wasn’t all, 
—the bailing wire was too long, so he bent 
one end of it up, and made a loop in the end 
to hold his cigarette. Gee! but he was 
funny. 

The first thing we did when we got home 
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was to jump into a hot tub, and then we ate 
a big dinner. When we all got together, 
and unpacked our treasures, and explained 
about everything to Muth and Margaret, 
we agreed that we had never had a better 
trip in our whole lives. 
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